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About Our Cover 


Near District 12 headquarters in Houston, a 102-inch storm 
sewer is put in place 35 feet below the future surface of |. H. 10. 


Excavation for this sewer is approximately 4,500 feet long. 
Photograph by F. W. Brown 


Inside Front Cover 

The Highway Department Tourist Bureau at Anthony, just north 
of El Paso on I.H. 10, is the ideal place for visitors to stop, 
stretch their legs, admire the view and get a word of advice from 
Tourist Counselors Maria Pena, left, and Linda Huchet, before 


continuing on their way. 


The Winner! 


SMITHVILLE TIMES 
September 23, 1965 


Printed below is the winning entry in the 1965 Highway 


Week editorial contest sponsored by the Texas Good Roads. 


Association on the theme, “Building Highways for tomor- 

w.” The author, Chester K. Mick, editor-publisher of 
the Smithville Times, received the first prize, a $100 
savings bond. Appropriately engraved plaques were award- 
ed to the newspapers publishing the top three entries— 
the Smithville Times, the Livingston Polk County Enter- 
prise whose publisher, Billy C. Dove wrote the second 
prize winner; and the Kilgore News-Herald, for editor 


Winston Gardner’s third prize winner. 


This week, September 19-25, is National High- 
way Week, and the theme for the week in Texas 
is “Building Highways for Tomorrow.” 


The subject brings to mind the highways of 
yesteryear. Quite a few of us are old enough to 
remember when highways as such were practi- 
cally non-existent, especially when one lived ten 
miles from the county seat. Mud chains were 
standard equipment on automobiles, and young 
swains would carry a change of clothing when 
going to a dance or to see their girls. Of course, 
we soon learned to give old “Lizzie” her head and 
she‘d go sloshing through most of the mud holes, 
but many’s the time, shoes would come off, pants 
legs rolled up, and out into the slush. Sometimes 
when old man mud suddenly let loose, kerplop, 
we'd go—right down over our unmentionables. 


Then came the first highways—if one could 
designate them as such. Rocky, gravelly, twisting 
and tortuous . . . but those highways had a soul! 
They were our friends. They assured us of a means 
of getting where we were going . . . maybe not 
the most luxurious mode of travel—but we got 


2 


ing some city streets! 


Gradually the gravel began to give way tc 
ribbons of asphalt and concrete. These highwé 
too, were our friends. After miles of chugg 
over rocky ruts, the smoothness of asphalt was 
a blessed relief, meriting many an unspoken 
prayer of gratitude. — 

Today our magnificent highways are often’ 
taken for granted. Rather than friends they se 
more as servants, and we are prone to complain 
when they are not up to par. 2 


Our modern highway system could be com-— 
pared to thousands of arteries branching out from 
the giant heart of our Highway Department. We — 
feed into it our tax dollars, and it pumps out 
great ribbons of concrete and steel. Like any 
heart it should never be taken for granted. 


In building highways for tomorrow, we are — 
still profiting from the lessons learned from the — 
gravel and cobblestones of yesteryear. Today’s 
steel and concrete may give way to something 
even more miraculous tomorrow. We must remem- 
ber that each step forward began when the gravel 
was first laid over a mud hole many years ago— 
that each step forward represents years of blood 
and sweat and toil—that our highways are an in- 
tegral part of our daily living, uniting the people 2 
of our state and nation. No matter what the ma- 
terial used or how modern the design, they are 
still pulsating arteries—the very heart and soul of 
everyday living. 

Tomorrow's highways will almost be fantastic 

in concept. They will have to be if we are to 
meet our ever-changing needs. Urbanization, in- 
dustrialization, tourism, the population explosion, 
an ever increasing number of automotive vehicles, 
greater need for safety factors—all mean that 
highways will have to conform. This CAN happen 
but only if our people recognize the fact that be- 
hind this visionary growth is the human element. 
We must watch with understanding and pride as 
our talented engineers and construction workers 
design and build highways with a soul—great 
arteries that pulsate with the life blood of a 
mighty state and nation. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL 
FOR GULF PREBWAY 


Fred H. Edwards, Traffic Engineer 
Houston, District 12 


ETWEEN 7 and 8 a.m. on a typical morning, the in- 
bound lanes of the Gulf Freeway carried 5,650 
vehicles into downtown Houston. During that same time 
period the metropolitan Houston area population in- 
creased by nine. These facts in themselves are not start- 
ling nor were they of any particular concern to the motor- 
ists that morning as they drove along the freeway to work. 
They were more concerned with how long it would take 
them to get to work. 
To the highway research engineers who stood alongside 
the freeway counting cars and recording travel times, the 
population increase and the number of vehicles using the 


freeway had a very definite meaning. They visualized the 
hour’s new arrivals bringing with them four automobiles. 
Four additional automobiles, in an area already containing 
over 700,000, appear to be insignificant until it is realized 
that the four happen to be the average hourly increase for 
the area. In more realistic terms, the four automobiles indi- 
cate that there will be approximately 35,000 additional 
vehicles using the Houston freeway system next year. That 
number is significant. 

What can be done to assure the motorists that their 
morning trips to work will not be delayed by traffic con- 


gestion? In addition to the millions of dollars being spent 


As the early morning motorist turns into the entrance 
ramp to Houston's Gulf Freeway, a caution light warns 
him of a stop ahead. 


to provide new and more modern freeways, researchers at 
the Texas Transportation Institute, Texas A&M, are con- 
ducting an extensive research program. The objective is to 
find ways in which the operation of the existing freeways — 
and those yet to be built can be improved. 

For the last 12 months, different methods of controlling 
vehicles entering the freeway during the morning rush 
hour have been tested. 

The first of these studies was conducted in August 1964. 
Even though it involved only a short segment of the free- 
way, the study did substantiate the proposed procedures, 
and it did establish the best metering rates. The second 
and more extensive study was in operation for a seven- 
week period in the early months of 1965 and involved a 
larger segment of freeway. During that study, vehicles 
were manually controlled and metered onto the freeway 
by city policemen. 


Ramp Controls Effective 

Results of these two studies showed that ramp control 
can be extremely effective in improving freeway operation. 
On September 15, 1965, ramp metering became part of 
Houston’s everyday life when signals were turned on at 
four of the freeway entrances. 

At present the signals are being operated manually by 
observers well hidden from the motorists’ view. The ramp 
metering signals which have replaced the police officers 
are similar to those found in any city. The metering rates 
are fixed so that the volume of traffic on the freeway at 
any time does not exceed its critical capacity. 


The ramp metering procedure is not new to the Hous- 
ton motorists because of the previous tests. Each vehicle 
approaching the freeway during the control period is 
stopped at the signal and then released at fixed intervals. 
The intervals vary from one vehicle every four seconds to 
one vehicle every fifteen seconds as the freeway traffic 
volumes increase. 

The single vehicle entry is an essential part of the con- 
trol plan. It results in the ramp driver not having to con- 
tend with other ramp vehicles. Researchers expect this to 
reduce the accident hazard on the ramp, and at the 
same time the freeway traffic is better able to maintain a 
higher and more uniform speed. While each driver is re- 
quired to stop momentarily before entering the freeway, the 
increased speeds on the freeway more than offset his de- 
lay. 

Prior to installing the permanent metering system, a 
questionnaire survey was made of those motorists who 
would be affected by the control to get their opinions of 
the effectiveness of the original tests. Of the motorists 
interviewed, 70 per cent indicated that during the studies 
the freeway operation was greatly improved and their 
travel times were reduced. It is because of the success of 


Traffic lights at certain entrances to the Gulf Freeway are used to regulate morning traffic. 


the earlier studies and the favorable responses by the 
motorists that steps were taken to provide the permanent 
operational control system. 

On an average day since institution of the control plan, 
freeway speeds have increased 30 per cent, and the capacity 
of certain critical sections of the freeway has been in- 
creased by as much as 12 per cent. These percentage in- 
creases may seem small; however, they represent a total 
savings of approximately 500 man hours of travel time 
during any one morning rush hour. A monetary value has 
not been placed on this savings, but if one were, there is 
little doubt the control system would pay for itself in less 
than a one-month period. 


Control System Expanded 

The ramp control system has been expanded. On Sep- 
tember 27, four additional ramps were added to the system. 
All eight metered ramps are on inbound lanes between 
Gulfgate Shopping City and the central business district. 

Ramp signals are not the only controls being planned 
for Houston’s Gulf Freeway. In addition to the eight en- 
trances being controlled, a 14-camera closed circuit tele- 
vision system is being planned that will monitor constant- 
ly a five-mile segment of the freeway. Construction of the 


television system is expected to begin this year, and the 
system should be operational by next March. With com- 
pletion of the television system, researchers will be able 
to view the entire freeway operation and observe accidents 
and trouble spots instantly. 


Researchers are now dreaming of a completely auto- 
mated system that will coordinate the ramp control sys- 
tem with the television system to control freeway traffic. 
Such a system is expected to consist of detectors that will 
detect each vehicle on the freeway, determine its speed and 
relation with other vehicles on the freeway, and feed the in- 
formation into a computer. The computer would then deter- 
mine the maximum number of vehicles that could be 
metered onto the freeway at each ramp location and es- 
tablish the metering rates in the individual controllers. 

It is not unthinkable that computer information could 
also be used to control signs on the major street approach- 
es to the freeway. These signs could be used to advise 
motorists of freeway conditions and tell them whether they 
can get downtown quicker by using the freeway or a par- 
allel city street. 

Fantastic? Not to the TTI researchers; these are just 
a few of the ideas being considered to improve freeway 


operations. 


Safety flashing lights—amber to the 
front, red to the rear—are mounted 
to the headache rack over the cab 
of the Highway Department's "safest" 
dump truck. Three and a half-inch 
wide black and yellow stripes on the 
tailgate can be seen easily by ap- 
proaching motorists. Other features 
include flag holders at the top corners 
of the bed; a safety trailer hitch and 
spreaderbox hitch welded to the 
bumper under the bed; multi-purpose 
lights—turn indicator, stop and tail; 
and fluorescent orange mud flaps. 


Photographs by Robert Gates 


World’s Safest Dump Truck 


AWRENCE KIMPTON, the for- 
mer chancellor of the University 
of Chicago, liked to tell the story of 
the college professor who went to 
Egypt to explore pyramids. After rid- 
ing on a camel for the first time, he 
stood back, thought it over, and re- 
marked, ‘““That thing could only have 
been designed by a committee.” 
Taking a cue from Kimpton, but 
going him one better, the Highway 
Department now has a truck with 
safety features designed by several 
“committees.” It doesn’t resemble a 
camel, but it is probably the safest 
dump truck ever to roll on Texas 
highways. 
In an effort to develop the safest 


possible equipment for the Highway 
Department, John Nations, director of 
the Equipment and Procurement Divi- 
sion, sent questionnaires to all 25 dis- 
tricts and the Houston Urban Office 
requesting suggestions. Representa- 
tives from the Division consulted with 
experts outside the Highway Depart- 
ment, as well as with those in the In- 
surance Division, Maintenance Opera- 
tions Division, and in the Department 
of Public Safety. 

As a result, the model truck has 16 
added safety and utility features that 
should help reduce accidents. 

“Today’s high speed traffic calls 
for better warning devices and mark- 
ings on our highway vehicles,” Na- 


tions declares. “Right now there is no 
uniformity among districts for safety 
devices on our equipment. These new 
safety features will help protect the 
lives of our people, the public and the 
equipment.” 

After all suggestions had been made 
by the many “committees,” the Equip- 
ment and Procurement Division pur- 
chased a new truck and turned their 
Camp Hubbard mechanics loose. The 
result was the “consensus safety 
truck.” 

Red and amber lights and reflec- 
tors were added to the top and all 
sides of the truck. Large, orange- 
colored flourescent mud flaps will jolt 
the eyeballs of motorists. A safety 
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A red light and reflector are mounted 
on a flexible bracket below and near 
the rear of the dump bed. Amber light 
and reflector are located near the 
front. A mechanical backup safety 
alarm is attached to each rear wheel. 


Steps and a foot rest are welded to 
the dump bed sides. Steps under the 


cab doors are fuel tanks. 


Small (6x9-inch) mirrors mounted 
low give the driver adequate rear 
vision and do not restrict his forward 
view. Turn-indicator lights (low inside) 
are added safety features. 


A safety bar (at 45-degree angle under dump bed) prevents the raised bed from falling in case of 
hydraulic leak. A shopmade bracket holds the water can. Black mud flap (on raised bed) protects 
the can from rocks and dust. A shopmade tool box is mounted on the frame opposite the water can. 


trailer hitch and spreaderbox hitch 
were welded to the rear bumper. Flag 
holders are located on the top corner 
on each side of the dump bed. 

Steps and foot rests were welded to 
each side of the bed. The Insurance 
Division suggested these additions. 

““We’ve had men break ribs getting 
into or out of the dump bed,” says C. 
G. Curtis, director of the Insurance 
Division. “We also suggested a safety 
bar to hold the bed in the raised posi- 
tion. Sometimes the hydraulic line 
will leak and the bed will drop. 
If a man happens to be working under 


it, he can be pinned.” 


Mechanical backup safety alarms 
mounted on the rear wheels warn 
maintenance men when the truck is 
backing up. The Department has had 
men killed in this type accident. 

Step-fuel tanks have been added to 
each side of the cab. Some trucks do 
not have steps so the fuel tanks solve 
the problem of entry. At the same 
time, the tanks increase the range of 
the truck. 

“The added gasoline tanks will al- 
low a truck to remain on the job all 
day without having to go back to 
headquarters to refuel,” points out 
J. A. Shelby, engineer of maintenance 


for Maintenance Operations Division. 
Most of the lights and reflectors 
that have been added to the all-safety 


truck are those that meet re- 
quirements of the Department of Pub- 
lic Safety. 


All districts will get a chance to 
view the latest safety features when 
Nations presents them to Department 
personnel at the annual Highway 
Short Course at Texas A&M in De- 
cember. 

Nations says his Division plans to 
have most of the safety devices made 
up in kit form to supply the dis- 
tricts. 
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FREEWAY LIGHTING 


Houston Chronicle announces: ''Two 
major freeway-lighting projects are 
scheduled for completion this year, bring- 
ing added safety for Houston motorists 
on approximately 10 more miles of high- 
speed thoroughfares . . . Under a re- 
cently adopted policy agreement be- 
tween the State Highway Department 
and the City of Houston, all freeways are 
to have ‘continuous’ lighting from their 
termini in the central business district 
outward to their intersection with Loop 
610, and 'safety' lighting from that point 
on (illumination only at interchanges) . . . 

"Adequate thoroughfare lighting is 
essential to the safety of both motorists 
and pedestrians and serves as a deterrent 
to crime as well. Taking these factors into 
consideration, it is a wise investment and 
we are glad to see Houston investing 
more in it.'' 


146 LEADS TO THE MOON 


According to the Baytown Sun, ‘The 
observance of National Highway Week 
in Texas, September 19-25, shouldn't be 
just ‘another one of those weeks’ as far 
as the people of Baytown and the rest 
of Harris County are concerned. 

"This area certainly hasn't been over- 
looked by the state in the development 
of major highways and freeways to serve 
a rapidly expanding population and the 
attendant economic and industrial ex- 
pansion. 

"Credit for the great strides made in 
highway and freeway building in Harris 
County is shared jointly by cooperative 
officials on the Texas Highway Com- 
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mission, in the State Highway Depart- 
ment, and by the community leaders 
who worked on the projects. 

"The approval of completion of the 
Highway 146 segment is a giant step 
that will eventually result in an adequate 
highway system to serve this great in- 
dustrial complex. 

"You might say that Highway 146 
leads to the moon—that's how important 
tise 


READY FOR HEMISFAIR 


"The stellar accomplishments of the 
Texas Highway Department in Bexar 
County,"' asserts the San Antonio Ex- 
press, “are pointed up in the report 
that the perimeter of San Antonio soon 
will be outlined in its entirety by an 
encircling expressway. 

The completed thoroughfare will 
span 54 miles of countryside at a total 
cost of $31.5 million. It is a project as 
yet unmatched by any other major 
Texas city, and it is but one example 
of the outstanding work being done in 
the San Antonio area by state highway 
designers. 

"It is no mere happy circumstance 
that these facilities exist. It is instead 
the result of strong, continuing civic 
effort in close cooperation with the 
state's highway engineers. Specifically, 
the Department has cooperated superbly 
to get ready for the HemisFair. 

"The teamwork that has gone into the 
expressway program has produced sig- 
nificant highway improvements to serve 
the community adequately and far into 
the future." 
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UNITE FOR PROGRESS 


Fort Worth Star Telegram reports— 
"The comprehensive, long range high- 
way development program for the seven- 
county Fort Worth metropolitan area 
is beginning to bear fruit. 


"Leaders of the Chamber of Com- 
merce Metropolitan Highways Com- 
mittee have issued a progress report 
showing major steps taken toward trans- 
lating the plan into reality. 


"Particularly pleasing to the commit- 
tee is the acceptance the program has 
received from the Texas Highway De- 
partment. 


“Actually it was a suggestion from 
the Highway Department that led to 
formation of the committee." 


"Tarrant and surrounding counties had 
been having difficulties getting needed 
highway construction projects approved 
by the state. The reason, according to 
Highway Department officials, was that 
there was no organized plan for highway 
priorities in this area. 

"Once the difficulty was pinpointed, 
leaders from Tarrant, Ellis, Hood, John- 
son, Parker, Wise and Denton Counties 
united to form the metropolitan high- 
ways committee. 


"Out of this effort emerged the long 
range highway development plan which 
was presented to the highway com- 
mission October 29, 1964. 


"In less than a year major strides have 
been made toward accomplishment of 
the 10 top priority projects included in 
the program." 


Driver Improvement Program 


A BID 
FOR SAFETY 


Photograph by Robert Gates 


Final plans are being made by C. G. Curtis, left, director of the Insurance 
Division, and Bob Bradley, safety instructor, for the Department's first driver 
improvement program scheduled to start this month. 
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WELVE DEAD .. . 1,164 in- 
jured . . . property losses of 
more than $1.9 million. 
Sounds like a catastrophe of major 
dimensions, doesn’t it? 
But it happens every hour of every 
day. That is the toll from traffic ac- 


cidents on the nation’s streets and 


highways for just one hour. 

This horror on the highways is the 
motivation for a new driver improve- 
ment program of professional quality 
being started by the Insurance Divi- 
sion of the Highway Department. 

C. G. Curtis Jr., director of the Divi- 
sion, pointed out that 375 traffic ac- 
cidents last year resulted in damage 
to Department equipment and injuries 
to employes. 

The direct cost of these mishaps in 
damaged Department equipment alone 
was $175,000. Indirect costs—both 
to the Department and to the individ- 
ual employes involved—far exceeded 
that figure. 

“We hope to extend the training 
course to all our employes who oper- 
ate state equipment,” Assistant Di- 
rector Chester Hudlow said, “plus as 
many other employes as_ possible.” 
Hudlow said he hopes the course will 
be in full swing later this month. 

The course is prepared and con- 
ducted under the direction of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

Bob Bradley, safety instructor in 
the Insurance Division, has undergone 
special training at the National Safety 
Council headquarters in Chicago and 
will be in charge of teaching a corps 
of instructors throughout the Depart- 
ment. 

Instructors trained under Bradley’s 
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tutelage will teach drivers in their 
areas and in the 25 districts. 

The instructors’ course requires 
about 12 hours and the drivers’ course 
takes about eight. Specially prepared 
films are combined with lectures, 
using flannel board, flip chart and 
blackboard presentations. Classes are 
limited to 25 to 35 persons since the 
emphasis is on group discussion. 

A typical course begins with a pres- 
entation stressing the importance of 
“public relations” and courtesy while 
driving THD equipment. In the re- 
mainder of the eight sessions, Bradley 
discusses in detail common types of 
vehicle accidents. 


One session deals with avoiding a 


collision from behind, the most com- 
mon accident involving Department 
equipment. This type of accident ac- 
counted for three deaths in a single 
year when Highway Department 
trucks working along shoulders of the 
roadway were struck from the rear 
by faster-moving vehicles. 

According to Hudlow, this type of 
accident ironically occurs most fre- 
quently on the Interstate System, gen- 
erally considered the safest segment 
of the state’s highway network. 

The opposite side of the coin is 
examined in another session, entitled 
“How To Follow Safely.” Hudlow 
cited as an example a recent wreck in 
which a car, pausing to make a left 
turn, was hit from behind by a De- 
partment pickup. This accident re- 
sulted in extensive damage and in- 
juries to both drivers. 

Another session deals with the 
“Mystery Crash,” noncollision, run- 
off-the-road mishaps. This type of ac- 


The most common accident involving Department equipment is the rear end 
collision. A Highway Department employe was killed when this truck was 


Photograph courtesy Insurance Division 


hit from the rear. 


cident accounts for almost one third 
of all deaths from traffic accidents 
in the United States, Hudlow said. 
Other sessions will examine in detail 
crashes at intersections, collisions with 
oncoming vehicles, the art of passing 
and of being passed on the highway, 
and types of common collisions. 
Defensive driving—the art of tak- 
ing into account the possible actions 
of other drivers and adverse driving 
conditions encountered—is the theme 
of all the sessions of the course. 
Hudlow said the Insurance Division 
hopes to establish the courses as a 
continuing program throughout the 


Department to prevent accidents by 
training better drivers. 

The grim national statistics cry for 
more knowledgeable men and women 
behind the wheels of the nation’s cars 
and trucks. Last year in the United 
States, accidents claimed 47,700 lives, 
caused 1.7 million disabling injuries, 
cost $8.1 billion in lost wages, medi- 
cal expenses, overhead and property 
damage, and involved 21.5 million 
drivers. 

The efforts of every employe of the 
Highway Department are aimed at 
better, safer highways. Isn’t it time for 
better drivers,too? @ 
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Rehabilitation Center 


EHABILITATING old steel 

signs in the Highway Depart- 
ment’s Camp Hubbard shops is pay- 
ing off in a big way. 

Since the program was begun five 
years ago, estimated yearly savings 
have ranged from about $85,000 to 
almost $110,000. 

John Nations, director of Equip- 
ment and Procurement Division, said 
the Highway Department saved about 
$96,000 during fiscal year 1964-65. 

The Department set up a rehabilita- 


tion plant in 1960 to reclaim old and_~ 


damaged signs, thereby reducing the 
number of new signs needed. Nations 
said the Texas Highway Department 
is one of the few highway departments 
in the United States that does this sort 
of thing. 

“And we rehabilitate about 90 per 
cent of all old signs brought in,” Na- 
tions added. 

Trucks haul 39,000 pounds of the 
rebuilt sign blanks at a time to general 
warehouses located at Seguin, Post, 


and Athens. From there the blanks 
Mees 


Paint is removed from used signs in 
the Rotoblast machine (left). Tiny steel 
shots are used in the machine much 
like sand blasting. 


Right, old steel sign blanks are stacked 
in Camp Hubbard shop to await the 
rehabilitation process and a new 
zine face. 


or Old Signs 


are sent to various districts as they 
are needed. On the return trip, the 
truck brings back another load of 
signs that need face lifting. 

Signs brought into Camp Hubbard 
are cleaned by a Rotoblast machine 
(with tiny steel beads), an electrolytic 
cleaner, and a sulfuric acid pickle; 
then they are rinsed thoroughly with 
water. 

The signs are then ready for plat- 
ing. The steel blanks act as cathodes 
when they are immersed in a 98-de- 
gree cyanide solution between zinc 
anodes. A  10,000-ampere rectifier 


Photographs by Robert Gates 


feeds in current at a ratio of 45 amps 
per square foot of steel being plated. 
During the 12-minute plating cycle, 
approximately 0.6 mil of zinc is ap- 
plied to the sign blank. This is ade- 
quate rust protection for the various 
climatic conditions in Texas. 

According to Nations, 400 plates 
can be run through the plant on an 
average day. 

He has been pleased with the re- 
sults of the rehabilitation center: 

“Our plating plant has more than 
itself in the last five 


paid for 


years.” 


One time through the roller leveler 
is enough to straighten warped and 
bent signs. Frank Muzia, right, feeds 
signs into the leveler and Wilburn 
Shrewsbury takes them out. 


And now for a bath and zinc plating. 
Sign blanks are immersed in an 
electrolytic cleaner, rinsed in hot 
water, cleaned again in sulfuric acid, 
and rinsed in cold water. The 1[2- 
minute zinc plating process takes place 
at the far end of the line. 
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Shop Foreman K. T. Williamson 
checks the temperature of plating 
solutions. The temperature must re- 
main a constant 98 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The temperature control center 
records amperes fed into zinc plat- 
ing process, and controls the 10,000 
amp rectifier and the 20-ton chilling 
unit needed for the plating plant. 


Gurney Grumbles, electroplater |, 
stacks for palletizing zinc-coated 


plates from the infrared drying oven. 
Later the rebuilt sign blanks are 
shipped to the general warehouses 
where they are stored for distribution 
to districts as needed. 


N THE WAR-TORN COUN- 
TRY of Viet Nam, a U.S. mili- 


tary convoy recently made its way — 


along Route 19 from Qui Nhon to 
Pleiku, a distance of 115 miles. Trav- 
eling carefully, and under heavy 
guard, the convoy moved through the 
sniper-infested jungle to its destina- 


tion. 


Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


“Had it not been for Route 19, the 
supplies in that convoy would have 
been flown in. Flying them in would 
have involved a tremendous amount 
of materiel. Movement would have 
been extremely slow,” says T. R. Ken- 
nedy, a supervising designing engi- 
neer in the Highway Design Division 
in Austin. 


Such news about the roads and the 
situation in Viet Nam are of more 
than general interest to Kennedy, who 
spent four years helping develop that 
country’s highway system. From 1957 
to 1960, he was employed there by 
the Capitol Engineering Company. 

With escalation of the war, the 
urgent need to move men and machin- 
ery through the jungles of Viet Nam 
clearly points up the necessity for 
highways. 

“Why, before construction of a 
highway like Route 19, it took 10 to 
12 hours to cover 100 miles by car,” 
observes Kennedy. “Now the drive 
takes about two and a half hours.” 

The value of such roads is obvious. 
Besides opening up areas for econom- 
ic development and providing trans- 
portation routes for civilian goods, 


A sinewy road takes shape on Viet 
Nam's mountainous terrain. Here 
workmen aided by a bulldozer and air 
compressor pack dirt around and 
above the pipe culvert. Because of the 
steep slopes, many such pipe culverts 
are needed for drainage throughout 
this Southeast Asian country. 
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While enjoying the shade of a banana tree, T. R. Kennedy watches a workman run the line for a 
highway location. Neighborhood children, curious and intrigued by the goings on, were often around. 


the roads are of prime military im- 
portance. Without them, it is extreme- 
ly difficult to supply inland military 
bases. 

“Actually,” says Kennedy, “paved 
roads have more value to us than the 
enemy, for we desperately need them 
to transport men and machinery. The 
Viet Cong have few automobiles and 
little equipment, and they can easily 
walk over and through the jungle 
trails.” 

With the increased military activity, 
Kennedy is not sure if all the roads 
and bridges scheduled for construc- 
tion have been completed, or if those 
finished still stand. Newspaper ac- 
counts give daily proof that roads and 
structures are constant targets for the 
Viet, Cong. 


Nevertheless, those involved in the 
development of Viet Nam’s roadways 
showed great optimism back in 1957. 
Quoting from one of Kennedy’s prog- 
ress reports on National Route 1, we 
learn: 

First-Class Facility 

“Upon completion of this highway 
the Republic of Viet Nam will have 
a first class transportation facility 
linking Saigon with the other major 
routes to the North. This highway will 
have spanned two major streams with 
bridges approximately 1,500 feet each 
over which the only existing bridges 
were joint highway-railroad struc- 
tures. It will provide safe, comfortable 
travel for motorists, easy access to 
shopping centers of Saigon, and will 
open the way for greater develop- 


ment of northern areas. Probably of 
even greater value will be the training 
that many of her people will receive 
in the planning, design, and construc- 
tion of highways as construction spe- 
cialists, technicians, and engineers. 
She will receive a completed highway 
and the construction equipment re- 
quired to build it worth an estimated 
one million dollars. The government, 
in promoting and obtaining such a 
transportation facility for its people, 
increases their prestige and reflects 
ereat credit upon themselves and their 
nation.” 

Considering the preceding, one may 
readily understand and appreciate the 
dedication Kennedy felt toward his 
work in Viet Nam. 


“Those four years proved invalu- 
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The roads in Viet Nam are so narrow that any accident—and accidents are as common as rainstorms dur- 
ing the monsoon—ties up traffic for hours. Here a bus has hit a headwall and overturned on Route 19. 


able. Being able to see the other fel- 
low’s methods and learning new ways 
broadened my background,” muses 
Kennedy. 

The fat pay check for overseas 
work and the extensive travel were 
benefits he found attractive. 

Kennedy also found a new partner. 
While in Viet Nam, he met an English 
girl who was visiting her sister and 
brother-in-law, a contractor. Appar- 
ently, Kennedy had no trouble break- 
ing through the storied English re- 
serve. Four months after being intro- 
duced, the couple were married. 


Four-Year Stay 

In 1960, Kennedy was offered an- 
other two-year contract—the projects 
were not complete—but he turned it 
down. Texas laws stipulate that to 
take advantage of retirement benefit 
plans, a person leaving state employ 
must be reemployed within 60 months. 
Kennedy had already been gone four 
years, so he decided not to accept the 
contract. 

(During Kennedy’s four-year stay 
in Viet Nam, incidentally, things were 
pretty peaceful. When he left, how- 
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ever, Viet Cong activity was increas- 
ing.) 

Instead of returning to his old job 
with the Highway Department in 
Brownwood, Kennedy accepted a posi- 
tion with Highway Design Division. 


Leafing through the different prog- 
ress books, Kennedy pointed out pic- 
tures of projects he’d helped build. 
Pinpointing two bridges, Kennedy 
“We didn’t 


streams in Viet Nam as we do in Tex- 


states, have shallow 
as. Two of our biggest bridge con- 
tracts were 1,000 feet long and 
spanned streams 60 feet deep. They 
required 16-foot deep built-up plate 
girders at the middle of the center 
spans.” 

This was in 1960, and at that time 
one of Kennedy’s compadres in Viet 
Nam was a former Highway employe 
who will be remembered by some 
oldtimers: Steve Gulledge. 


The men kept pretty busy. 

Notes Kennedy, “During those four 
years we constructed about 30 miles 
of National Route 1, which parallels 
the coast; two interior roads, Route 
21 and Route 19; and two major 


structures, the Saigon River Bridge 
and the Dong Nai River Bridge. We 
also did location surveys and design 
plans for 65 other bridges along 
Route 1.” 

When he left Viet Nam, the con- 
tracts had not been let for these, and 
he doubts if they have been built. Un- 
der present circumstances, any con- 
struction is probably under military 
control. 


Many Highways Needed 

Reminiscing further about his work, 
Kennedy explains, “The Chief MAAG 
(head of American military person- 
nel in Viet Nam), the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor, and official representatives of the 
Vietnamese government met with the 
company to decide which jobs should 
have priority.” 

It was a hard choice, since all were 
needed. 

“Though the 
states, “Highways are Happy Ways,’ 


well-known song 
this is not the proper theme for Viet 
Nam,” says Kennedy. “Existing high- 
ways are narrow. The shoulders are 
raised berms (ledges) approximately 
eight inches in height. This berm 


A typical bridge in Viet Nam, built 
many years ago, demonstrates French 
construction techniques. Raised berm 
and bleeder ditches held water instead 
of allowing drain-off. 


gives a still more narrow appearance 
to the roadway and causes drivers 
to seek the center of the road. During 
the rainy season, the berm confines 
water to the roadbed, creating a traf- 
fic hazard and causing base failures.” 

Because the road is so narrow, pass- 
ing is difficult, and on bridges it is 
impossible. When two cars meet on 
a bridge, one must wait and let the 
other pass before proceeding. 


Traffic Problems 

“The large number of pedestrians 
and bicycles in heavily congested 
areas tax the most experienced driv- 
ers. Accidents are the rule rather than 
the exception,” recalls Kennedy. 
“Available traffic data in 1957 indi- 
cated that of all traffic, only 51.5 per 
cent was motor vehicles; the other 
48.5 per cent consisted of bicycles, 
‘cyclos,’ ox-carts, and motor-driven 
scooters. 

“Buses or taxis are old, crowded 
with passengers, and piled high with 
produce, baggage, and poultry. The 
rearmost passengers try to regulate 
traffic by indicating to other vehicles 
when to slow down or stop and when 
it is safe to pass. At bus stops, one 
person jumps off the back to check 
the bus wheels. Traffic halts until the 
bus moves on.” 

Whenever a bus or car breaks down 
—and this is frequent—repairs are 
made on the spot. These disabled 
vehicles create bottlenecks, and traf- 
fic moves slowly—if at all. 

Actually, bicycles create the big- 
gest hazard to passing. At bottlenecks, 
they circumvent the stopped vehicles 
that must pass the slow moving cyclists 
again when traffic is resumed. A driv- 
er may pass the same bicycle a half 
dozen times between cities, especially 


around Saigon. 


In planning highway construction, 
engineers considered building four- 
lane thoroughfares. However, a traf- 
fic survey showed that two-lane facili- 
ties would serve the needs of Viet 
Nam for several years. 

“Building highways in Viet Nam 
was not exactly like building high- 
ways in Texas. By necessity, we did 


’ explains the well- 


things differently,’ 
traveled engineer. 

“They lack machinery, know-how, 
experience. They ship by water; we 
ship by freight, rail, highways. We 
build detour roads to facilitate con- 
struction of Interstate projects. They 
build one road—and that’s it.” 

Continuing the comparison, he 
noted that rain complicated construc- 
tion in Viet Nam. “Rain, paddy fields, 
rolling ground covered with jungle 
growth, mountainous terrain, tidal 
swamps ... we face none of these in 
Texas,” he says with relief. 

One quickly perceives the odds 
faced by the adventuresome road- 
builders. To understand more fully, 
let us read at random from Kennedy’s 


progress reports. 


Labor is cheap in Viet Nam (25¢ per 
hour) and an abundance of available 
labor helps offset lack of machinery. 
Kennedy found most Vietnamese 
laborers to be hard-working. Note 
the bamboo sun and rain hats. 


Repeatedly, excessive rainfall was 
mentioned as a problem. Wrote Ken- 
nedy, “During one week alone, rain 
accounted for loss of time amounting 
to 131% hours.” 

“In general, roadway construction 
proceeded at a good pace until April 
27, when several heavy rainfalls 
turned the sand blanket and com- 
pacted subbase into such a sea of 
mud... Three days later, all grad- 
ing work between Saigon and Rach 
Chue Rivers had to be suspended.” 


“Intermittent painting of the first 


field coat of paint on the Dong Nai 
Bridge is progressing satisfactorily 
and is almost completed, although 
rains have retarded this activity con- 
siderably...” 

With the rain came other problems: 

“To prevent road shoulder erosion 
during the forthcoming season, con- 
siderable interest has been focused on 
proper seeding methods. On March 6, 
a test plot of some two meters (about 
6.5 feet) was seeded with Bermuda 
grass and fertilizer. During the night 
two ‘tribes’ of ants carried away all 
the seed.” 

Kennedy became intrigued upon 
noting that ‘“‘one ‘tribe’ shucked the 
seeds at the entrance to their home, 
and the other, took the seeds under- 
ground.” 

Big red ants, snakes, and the like 
were all part of the program. 

Less frightening but more annoy- 
ing hindrances to highway construc- 


tion were the frequent delays in ship- 


Besides 18-foot long pythons, red 
ants, and bad weather, Kennedy and 
his workers faced constant danger 
from other sources. One night a 
boulder rolled off a mountain slope 
and crushed the shovel. 
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ment of material and equipment. 
Sand, coarse aggregate, subbase, and 
base material were available locally, 
but other products had to be imported. 
Breakdown of equipment was another 
serious problem. 

Another element _ occasionally 
caused delay and frustration: the hu- 
man element. 

Recalling one incident, Kennedy 
wrote, “A girder section for the Sai- 
gon River Bridge was assembled and 
stored on a barge awaiting erection. 
The barge was tied to the dock on 
the river bank. On August 26, due to 
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Vietnamese ceremonial 
raised at the drop of a ribbon cut- 
ting. Road dedications, such as this 


one for the opening of Route 21 in- 


Saigon, are extremely popular with 
the Vietnamese. Through the arch the 


late President Diem's security guard 


stand at the ready. 


unexplained reasons, the assembly 
girder broke loose from the barge and 
slid into the river. 

“The girder section was raised 
from the river bottom on August 28. 
The first visual inspection disclosed 
only slight damage.” 

“We suspected sabotage, but this 
was never proved,” Kennedy said re- 
cently. 

Accidents, ants, late-arriving ship- 
ments, paddy fields, swamps, and of 
course, rain—all complicated con- 
struction of highways in Viet Nam 
during the four years Temple Ken- 
nedy was there. Contending with such 
trying incidents challenged his in- 
genuity and tested his engineering 
skill, No doubt, and this Kennedy 
quickly acknowledges, those four 
years abroad widened his horizons 
and better prepared him for duties 
with the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment. # 
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HOMAS O. FOSTER JR., Cor- 

pus Christi district engineer of 
the Highway Department since 1953, 
retired on October 31. He was suc- 
ceeded by Travis A. Long, 45, for- 
merly expressway engineer and super- 
vising resident engineer in District 14 
(Austin). 

State Highway Engineer D. C. 
Greer, in making the announcements, 
praised Foster for his 32-year service 
with the Department. “The completed 
highways and farm to market roads 
are visible proof of a job well done,” 
Greer said. 

Long, a 25-year veteran of the 
Highway Department, assumed duties 
as acting district engineer on October 
1, while Foster was on vacation, and 
became district engineer on November 
1 

A native of San Antonio, Foster 
holds bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
in civil engineering from Texas A&M 
University. He began his career with 
the Texas Highway Department in 
1933 as an inspector. Two years later 
he was named assistant resident engi- 
neer, and he was promoted to resident 
engineer in 1938. 

Foster came to Corpus Christi as 
a senior resident engineer in 1945. In 
1950, he was named assistant district 
engineer, and three years later he 


T. O. Foster Jr., on retiring, envisions 
highway spokes from Corpus Christi. 


Long Replaces Foster 


in District 16 


Photograph courtesy of Corpus Christi Caller Times. 
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Travis A. Long heads District 16. 


became district engineer for District 
16, which includes Kleburg, Jim 
Wells, Live Oak, Nueces, San Patricio, 
Bee, Karnes, Goliad, Refugio, and 
Aransas Counties. 

Foster is active in the Corpus Chris- 
ti Rotary Club and is a member of 
the Area Development Committee of 
Corpus Christi. He is a former board 
member of the Texas Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers and was elected 
“Engineer of the Year” by the Nueces 
chapter in 1963. He also is a member 
of the National Society of Profession- 
al Engineers. 

Travis Long, a native of Milano, at- 
tended public schools in Bellville, and 
received his B.S. degree in civil en- 
gineering from The University of Tex- 
as in 1947. 

During his early college years, from 


. 


1938 through 1940, Long worked 


summers as a chainman for ithe High- 
way Department, and he went to work 


full time in 1941. He had worked his 


way up to junior inspector in 1942, 
when he entered the Army, later serv- 


ing as a sergeant in the Corps of Engi- | 


neers in the Aleutian Islands. 

After World War II, Long returned 
to The University of Texas to com- 
plete his education, and he rejoined 
the Highway Department in 1947 as 
an engineering assistant in the Austin 
district. 

For the past 11 years, Long has 
been in charge of Interstate express- 
way construction in the district, in- 
cluding 80 miles of I.H. 35 in Wil- 
liamson, Travis, and Hays Counties. 
The last segment, near Georgetown, 
was opened to traffic in September. lf 


Beswick Wray, Supervising Resident Engineer 
Corpus Christi, District 16 


HEN T. O. FOSTER JR. grad- 
uated from Texas A&M, he 
nearly decided against a highway 
career because he believed that all 
the highways that would ever be 
needed had already been built. After 
more than 32 years with the Highway 
Department, however, he wonders 
whether we will ever catch up. 
Since Foster became district engi- 


T. O. Foster Jr. takes pleasure in 
imparting a few final words to the 
"hired hands" at his retirement party. 


neer at Corpus Christi, more than 
$100,000,000 has been spent in high- 
way construction under his leadership, 
including construction of 550 miles of 
new highway designation, 133 miles 
of multi-lane highway and the modern- 
ization of many two-lane highways. 

It was during Foster’s tenure that 
most of the present complexity of the 
current highway operations in District 
16 evolved. A general plan for high- 
way development in Corpus Christi 
and Nueces County was prepared. As 
part of this plan, the Harbor Bridge 
and its approaches were completed in 
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“An Engineer, A Leader, A Friend ” 


Names of Highway Department em- 
ployes from District 16 and of repre- 
sentatives from the other districts, the 
Bureau of Public Roads and local 
government officials who attended 
Foster's retirement party are signed 
on a scroll presented to him as a 
keepsake. The scroll bears also the 
outline of the Corpus Christi Harbor 
Bridge, one of the major accomplish- 
ments of District 16 under Foster's 
leadership. District Designing Engi- 
neer H. W. Hass checks the list over 
Foster's shoulder. 


1959, and soon after that, Interstate 
37 was designated. 

Since then, changes in District 16 
have come thick and fast, and Foster 
has had to direct all the advance plan- 
ning and various operational changes 
needed to meet changing conditions. 
How well he succeeded is readily ap- 
parent. He has also managed to build 
the new District organization in Cor- 
pus Christi and plan various improve- 
ments in maintenance and residency 
facilities in the District. 

Under Foster’s tutelage the Corpus 
Christi transportation plan was fin- 


Foster is due for a colorful retirement, thanks to District 16 employes whose 


parting gift was a color television set. 


It was standing room only for the many friends and associates of T. O. 
Foster Jr. at the party given by District 16 in his honor. 


ished last year, the first in the nation 
to be completed in accordance with 
1962 legislation requiring such plans 
of all urban areas as a requisite for 
future federal aid. The 284-page plan 
was a cooperative endeavor of the 
Highway Department, the City of 
Corpus Christi, Nueces County, and 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Tom Foster has always enjoyed tell- 
ing and hearing a humorous story, 
and his conversation is often sprinkled 
with witty remarks for emphasis. Two 
of his favorite expressions are “Every- 
thing’s rosy now, we're cousins; but 


tomorrow we may be _brothers-in- 
law”; and “All the help we get from 
you guys we could stuff in our ears.” 

Close to 200 people gathered on 
September 29 for Foster’s farewell 
party. The District employes presented 
to him and his wife a color television 
set to remind them of the district’s 


high regard—and to make sure their 


future was a colorful one. 

Tom Foster will be missed by the 
public, by the government officials 
with whom he dealt, and by his 
“hired hands.” All wish him a happy 


retirement. 
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AWARDS 


45 Years 


Motor Vehicle Division 
Freda A. Swiedom, Clerk Typist I 


40 Years 
District 8 
Joe M. Middleton, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 12 
Odell P. Owens, Inspector III 


District 16 
Herbert O. Rouse, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 18 


Melvin L. Smith, Shop Foreman IV 


35 Years 
District 8 
Allen R. Clardy, Skilled Laborer 


Raymond R. Lusk, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District I 
Reinhart L. Rothe, Assistant District Engineer 


30 Years 
Planning Survey Division 
Albert H. Clopton, Office Engineer 


District 5 
Arvie W. Breeding, Skilled Laborer 
District 6 
Virgil L. Watkins, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 7 
Robert N. Jennings, District Maintenance Engineer 

District 10 

John B. Hoffman, Draftsman III 
District 15 

Armond B. Taylor, Inspector III 
District 22 


Joe Jackson, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


25 Years 
Materials and Tests Division 
Kurn K. Moore, Supervising Paint Engineer 
District 4 
Carl O. Brown, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 10 
June C. Steel, Skilled Laborer 
District 12 
R. J. French, Skilled Laborer 
District 15 
Wallace W. Taylor Jr., Engineering Aide II 
District 24 
Paul W. Maddox, Senior Resident Engineer 


RETIREMENTS 


Motor Vehicle Division 
Clara A. Pfaefflin, Motor Vehicle Transfer Analyst 


District 6 
Gregorio Alvarez, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 8 
Melvin E. Davidson, Clerical Supervisor II 
Melvin Turnbow, Skilled Laborer 
District 10 
James E. Chandler, Engineering Aide IV 
District 13 
Glenn O. Bloodworth, Skilled Laborer 
Anton S. Fritsch, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
Vivian F. Guidry, Inspector II 
William A. King, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 14 
Edwin Bluestein, District Engineer 
District 17 
Rance C. Stone, Skilled Laborer 
Ona B. Tatum, Accountant II 
George F. Wingard, Skilled Laborer 
District 18 
Audie M. Cates, Skilled Laborer 
Charlie M. Wilson, Skilled Laborer 


District 20 
Eugene A. Airhart, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 


Louis F. Pfleider, Skilled Laborer 


District 21 
June T. Martin, District Construction Engineer 


A Cowersetion with Joke Roberts 


S A SPECIAL mental exercise 
for Highway Week just past, 


Carol Nation writing in the Abilene 
Reporter-News asked the readers to 
make believe they woke up one morn- 
ing to discover all the paved highways 
in Texas had vanished. 

“This would be a pertinent observ- 
ance of National Highway Week,” 
said District Engineer Jake Roberts 
of Abilene, “because immediately you 
realize how the nerves of the highway 
fraternity reach into everyone’s lives.” 
“Each town and city would sudden- 


. Why, with 


all the rain we’ve had the past couple 


ly have to stand alone . . 


of days, you couldn’t get to Amarillo 
in two weeks.” 

In an interview for the Abilene Re- 
porter-News, Roberts admitted, “I 
love roads; they’re my life. The roads 
in this highway district and how they 
are accepted by the public are the 
most important things in my life, sec- 
ond only to my religion. 

“Many a young man enters college 
with the intent of making a career 
in the highway fraternity. 

“Schools throughout the country of- 
fer programs to turn out highway en- 
gineers . . . and Texas has some of 
the best,” Roberts said. 


“You give us a young college grad- 
uate, and at the end of three to 
five years, we can keep him if we 
want him . . . you can get hooked on 
highways; they become a way of life.” 

“When I first came here, these 13 
counties in the Abilene district had 
only 800 miles of road, with only 400 
miles paved,” recalled Roberts. “Now 
we have 3,100 miles of paved roads.” 

Roberts flatly asserts that Texas has 
the best highways in the nation. 

“There'll never be a system equal to 
the Texas highway system,” he pre- 
dicted. “Texas has no limit on mileage 
and every year more miles of highway 
are built in each of the state’s 25 high- 
way districts. At the same time exist- 
ing roads are upgraded and modern- 
ized continuously.” 

Roberts believes highways will be- 
come increasingly important to the na- 
tion’s progress. 

“Until people sprout pinfeathers 
and begin to fly about individually, 
highways will become more and more 
important. 

“You can practically see the high- 
way fraternity expanding. It’s com- 
posed of many related industries, 
the highway agencies that design and 
supervise the building of highways, 
the contractors who do the work, the 
people who manufacture and sell 
equipment, the people who deal with 
the many materials . . . they all work 
together, and they all continuously 
carry on study and research to keep 
highway designs and materials mod- 
ern. 

“Tf the nation is to continue to pros- 
per, it must necessarily upgrade its 
highway system. It’s sort of a chicken- 
and-the-ege proposition. It’s hard to 
say which came first, the roads or 
the prosperity. 

“But you can’t have one without the 


other.” 
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In November 1963 right of way was being cleared for construction of Interstate 35E south of Dal- 
las. This picture was taken looking north toward the downtown business district near Loop 12. 


big day im big 


OWHERE in Texas was High- 
way Week (September 19-25) 
celebrated with more fanfare than in 
Dallas County. City and county offi- 
cials rolled out the red carpet for the 
Texas Highway Commission, Herbert 


Photographs by Marvin Bradshaw, 
District 18 


State Highway 78 was a dangerous 
three-lane highway through Garland 
in 1963. This view is looking south at 
Miller Road. 
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C. Petry Jr., Hal Woodward, and J. H. 
Kultgen, State Highway Engineer D. 
C. Greer, and Assistant State Highway 
Engineer J. C. Dingwall. 

The highwaymen were honored at 
a dinner on Monday, September 20, at 


a luncheon the next day, and were 
invited to participate in dedication 
ceremonies of the Oak Cliff section 
of Interstate 35E and a rebuilt section 
of S. H. 78 in Garland. 

On Monday The Dallas Morning 
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One year and 10 months later the new Interstate 35E section is open 
to traffic. |. H. 35E now stretches continuously through Dallas County. 


News published a 12-page tabloid in- 
sert proclaiming “Dallas welcomes 
Texas Highway Commission and State 
Highway Engineer D. C. Greer.” 

The final 2.5-mile section of I. H. 
359E (Thornton Freeway) extends 
from south of Laureland Road to 
north of Kiest Boulevard. The dedica- 
tion ceremony took place at the Ann 
Arbor intersection at Loop 12. The 
$7 million project was begun in De- 
cember 1963. 

At 3:30 p.m. Tuesday, Dallas and 
Garland officials joined with the high- 
way commissioners and Greer in dedi- 


cating a 4.5-mile section of S.H. 78 
(Garland Road) which had_ been 
widened to six lanes at a cost of 
$2 million. 

To round out the emphasis on high- 
way week, Herbert C. Petry Jr., chair- 
man of the Highway Commission, 
spoke to the Dallas Kiwanis Club at a 
luncheon in the Adolphus Hotel on the 
importance of highways to both the 
urban and rural areas. 

“Build them (highways) in time,” 
he said, “and they will pump business, 
industry, tourism, jobs and prosperity 
throughout our state. Build them late 


and it is like pinching off a vital ar- 
tery in the human organism. Stagna- 
tion, decay, lost economic opportunity 
will most surely follow.” 

A crowd of 700 city and county of- 
ficials (at $12.50-a-plate) were pres- 
ent Monday night for the tribute to 
the Highway Department at the Shera- 
ton-Dallas Hotel. Mayors of 29 area 
municipalities attended the event. 
Frank Ikard, president of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute and former 
congressman from Wichita Falls, 
praised the commission and Highway 
Department in his address at the din- 
ner. 

“While they are individuals of dif- 
ferent backgrounds,” Ikard _ said, 
“they share a single quality. The word 


On September 21, during highway 
week, the rebuilt road was opened to 
traffic. The new road has six lanes 
with left turn lanes for added safety. 
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Judy Benson, left, and Patsy Mays, 
two Oak Cliff beauties, set fire to 
a red ribbon officially opening the fi- 
nal segment of R. L. Thornton Freeway 
(I. H. 35E) in Dallas. Highway Com- 
mission Chairman Herbert C. Petry 
Jr., left, observes the proceedings 
warily and Police Captain P. W. 
Lawrence drives the first car on the 
$7 million, 2.5-mile section. 


Lighter moments at |. H. 35E dedica- 
tion. Distinguished guests are, left 
to right, Denver Seale, Dallas County 
commissioner; J. C. Dingwall, assist- 
ant state highway engineer; W. L. 
Sterrett, county judge, Dallas County; 
Hal Woodward, Highway Com- 
mission member; Earl Hayes, chair- 
man of highway committee, Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce; and H. D. 
Turman, president, Dallas Chamber. 
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for that quality is excellence.” He told 
the crowd that D. C. Greer is “the na- 
tion’s outstanding authority on high- 
ways.” 

Dallas County Judge Lew Sterrett 
said it was a pleasure to “pay honor 
to the finest highway department in 
America.” Words of praise also came 
from Dallas Mayor Erik Jonsson and 
Hobart Turman, president of the Dal- 
las Chamber of Commerce. Earl 
Hayes, vice president of the Dallas 


chamber, said the city “is a major 
hub of the state’s system, with six 
spokes of the Interstate highway sys- 
tem serving Dallas in addition to the 
other state and federal highways.” 
Waxahachie, 30 miles south of Dal- 
las, was happy about completion of 
the Oak Cliff section of I.H. 35E. 
A Waxahachie Light article observed, 
“The completed highway carries traf- 
fic from Waxahachie to downtown 
Dallas within 30 minutes, observing 


Four men steady the ribbon as Jack 
Kultgen, Highway Commission mem- 
ber, officially opens rebuilt State 
Highway 78 in Garland. They are, 
left to right, R. B. Carpenter, mayor 
pro tempore of Dallas; Carl Cooper, 
mayor of Garland; Kultgen; Lew 
Sterrett, Dallas County Judge; and 
State Senator George Parkhouse. 


the legal speed limits. It moves Waxa- 
hachie closer in time to the business 
district of that metropolitan center 
than many sections of Dallas itself.” 

The Dallas Times Herald carried 
this message on its editorial page: 

“With the opening of the last south- 
ward segment of R. L. Thornton Free- 
way in Oak Cliff, Dallas passed a 
major transportation milepost. Now 
Interstate Highway 35E stretches con- 
tinuously north-south through the 
county, via Stemmons and Thornton 
freeways, and only one unfinished 
portion south of downtown bars the 
finish of the east leg of Thornton, as 
well. 

“Thus the dream of travel conven- 
ience envisioned in the 10-year-old in- 
terstate highway program is steadily 
reaching maturity. Such vital projects 
as six-laned Garland Road, also dedi- 
cated Tuesday, are continuing the pro- 
cess of further mobilizing our so- 


ciety.” 


District Engineer B. L. DeBerry out- 
lines proposed highway improvements 
for the Garland area over police 
motorcycle radio. The man in the dark 
suit behind DeBerry is William B. Tay- 
lor, president of the Garland Cham- 


ber of Commerce. 
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Te and “Prom Our Readers 


Shelby Joins TTI 


Mc Shelby will join the Texas Trans- 
portation Institute at Texas A&M Uni- 
versity on December 1. Shelby, who has 
headed the research section of Highway 
Design Division since 1955, will work 
in all phases of research at A&M and 
act as liaison between TTI and the High- 
way Department. He will take a month’s 
leave before joining the TTI staff. 

Robert Lewis, supervising designing 
engineer in the Division, replaced Shelby 
on November 1. Lewis has been with 
the Department since 1946. In 1960, he 
transferred from District 14 to the Divi- 
sion, where he compiled and edited the 
“Brown Book”—the Standard Specifi- 
cations for Road and Bridge Construc- 
tion. The following year Lewis conducted 
a series of specification schools in every 
district. The next year he became a field 
engineer representing Design Division in 
the El Paso, Odessa, San Angelo, Del 
Rio, Fort Worth, and Dallas districts. 

“I’ve seen a lot of research places in 
the U. S.,” Shelby said in explaining 
“and I think TTI 


has one of the best facilities in the coun- 


the change of jobs, 


try. This is an opportunity for me to pur- 
sue and further develop my field in 
highway research and still maintain close 
working relations with the Highway De- 
partment staff.” 

Lewis said he will look at the practical 
aspects of research and stress develop- 
ment of things that can be funneled back 
into highway needs. 

“I think research is the key to our 
keeping up with traffic problems,” Lewis 
said. “It can be a way and means’ to 
making our facilities safer.” 

Lewis also will replace Shelby as 
executive secretary of the Research and 
Development Committee for the High- 
way Department. 


Simmons Back for Visit 

Ed Simmons and his wife will be back 
in Texas for three weeks this month. Ed 
retired as district engineer of District 
20 in September 1964 and took a job 
with the Bureau of Public Roads in Costa 
Rica. He said they are really enjoying 
the City of San Jose and the “fine coun- 
try, particularly the climate.” 


"ITs GETTING SO You CAN HARDLY TWeou Bee 
A CAN THAT WON'T HIT ANOTHER ONE ( 


A Plaque for Christian 


A. H. Christian, right of way engineer, 
received a special award last month from 
the American Right of Way Association. 
He received the plaque for outstanding 
work as chairman of the National Land 
Economic Studies Committee. 

The presentation was made in New 
York before those attending the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials annual right of way meeting. 


Ed Bluestein Reports 

Ed Bluestein, who retired as district 
engineer of District 14 September 30, 
wrote to say he began a new career 
October 1 with Trinity Testing Labora- 
tories of Austin, Inc. He added a post- 
script to his letter: “Please do not ask me 
what I will be doing in my new job, but 
all of you know that even the janitor is 
eligible for fringe benefits such as vaca- 
tion, sick leave, etc., and nee a re- 
placement during those times.” 

Well, whatever Ed does you can bet 
he won’t be afraid to let people know 
what he thinks. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in construction, main- 
tenance, and operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $4.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 40 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 


should be directed to the Editorial Of- 


fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin, 
Texas, 78701 e 


D. K. Martin Dies 


Friends of D. K. Martin, a former 
member of the Texas Highway Commis- 
sion, were saddened to learn of his sud- 
den death on August 18 in Waco. He was 
87 years old. 

Known as “Doc,” Martin was ap- 
pointed to the Highway Commission by 
Governor Dan Moody in 1921, and he 
served four years. Then in 1930, Gover- 
nor Ross Sterling appointed Martin for 
a six-year term on the Commission. 

Martin also saw public service as a 
member of the State Game and Fish 
Commission, and he was active as a Bap- 
tist Church layman for many years. 

A San Antonio real estate and insur- 
ance executive (Aetna Life Insurance 
Company), Martin moved to Waco after 
his retirement. 


Fiesta, Anyone? 

Is your heart set on attending a rattle- 
snake roundup? A shuffleboard tourna- 
ment? An all-star rodeo or a full-dress 
ball—a cavOILcade or a YAMboree? 
Here’s your chance! 

No matter what your interest, there 
is a special event in Texas to match it, 
and 250 of them are listed in the latest 
Calendar of Events, a semiannual publi- 
cation of the Travel and Information Di- 
vision. 

Covering the period from October 1 
through March 31, 1966, the new Calen- 
dar is filled with listings of fairs, fiestas, 
pageants, parades, horse shows, dog 
shows, orchid shows, boat shows, gem 
shows (you name it—Texas shows it), 
turkey shoots, football games, square 
dances and celebrations of every flavor. 

Published in English and Spanish, the 
calendars will find their way into the 
hands of more than 100,000 visitors to 
Texas, including an estimated 30,000 
south of the border where Mexican travel 
agents are distributing the Spanish ver- 
sion. 


There is a copy for you, too. Pick it 


Photogrammetry Section Engineer Hubert Henry, second from right, discusses 
operation of the plotting table which is part of a Coordinatorgraph with W. 
R. Hudson, President of the Austin Branch of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers (left); M. D. Shelby, Research Engineer, and Director, Texas Section 
of the ASCE; and T. S. Huff, Chief Engineer of Highway Design and mem- 
ber of the Executive Commitee, Highway Division, ASCE. The civil engineers 
group held its September meeting at the Highway Department and subsequent- 


ly visited the Photogrammetry Section. 


up at any tourist bureau, or write the 
Travel and Information Division. P. O. 


Box 5064, Austin, 78703. 


A Charmed Life 


The number “13” is a big one in the 
life of Travis Long, new district engineer 
at Corpus Christi. His son, Paul Wayne 
Long, 15, has been nicknamed “Lucky” 
by his friends. He was born on Friday 
the 13th on January 13, 1950, and was 
the thirteenth boy born at St. David’s 
Hospital in Austin that year. This was 
13 days before Travis was eligible for 
group insurance and 13 days too late 
to claim him as an income tax exemption. 
He was the thirteenth grandchild in 
Travis’ family. Travis did get his son in- 
cluded in his insurance program, effec- 
tive on a 13th. And the boy has 13 let- 


ters in his name—count ’em! 


Congratulations Again...and 
Again 

As inevitable as the colorful falling 
leaves and dropped punts of autumn, the 
time has come round again to eat crow, 
swallow our pride, and in all other ways 
adorn ourselves in greatcoats of modesty 
and love-thy-neighborness, to prepare for 
the following announcement: 

Our neighbor and colleague, Marjie 
Mueno, journeyed to Dallas last month 
for the 1965 Southwest Conference of 
Industrial Editors, and she came through 
with flying colors, as usual: She won an 
Award of Merit for her monthly High- 
way News. 

Marjie also won the Award of Merit 
last year for outstanding journalistic ef- 
forts, and Highway News was selected 
last spring for an Award of Achievement 
by the International Council of Industrial 


Editors. 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
- Texas Yet... 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


@ [| just wanted to tell you how proud 
it makes one to be a native Texan when 
we drive over our good highways. We 
just took a 1,300-mile drive from San 
Antonio to Junction, to Pecos and on to 
Carlsbad, New Mexico. We came home 
by way of Pecos, Ft. Davis, Marathon, 
Big Bend National Park, then to Del Rio 
and home. 

We used your highway map which 
we found invaluable. Also, stopping in 
Langtry with our twelve-year-old twins, 
we found that Judge Roy Bean’s Saloon 
is maintained by the Highway Depart- 
ment. May we also commend you for 
that as those phases of Texas history 
are very interesting and should be pre- 
served and not exploited for our children. 

Thank you for maintaining our won- 
derful roads and our bits of history. It 
makes us proud to be Texans. 


Mrs. Robert G. Watts 


San Antonio 


@ During the summer just past we 
traveled extensively throughout the south- 
west, including much time spent in West 
Texas and the Big Bend country. Our 
experiences confirmed our love affair 
with your part of the world, but aside 
from that allowed us to compare various 
areas. As a result of this I am writing to 
tell you how much we think of the Texas 
Highway Department. 

We were most impressed with the 
parks 
cleanliness, and with the hospitality of 
the people who seemed to think it quite 


with their frequency, their usual 


natural that we would spend the night 
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there. This is not true in all states; 
it is particularly untrue of the midwest 
and east with which we are more famil- 
iar. We shall surely visit Texas again 
and often. 

Mrs. D. B. Webster 

New Rochelle, New York 


@ Just a word of appreciation for 
your wonderful highways. Am on a trip 
toward California and entered Texas on 
Highway 80 near Marshall and left by 
Highway 180 close to Hobbs, N. M. 

The trip across Texas was indeed a 
pleasure. You folks really do things in a 
big way. Thanks for the roadside tables, 
too. 

Mr. and Mrs, E. G. Statom 


Anniston, Alabama 


@ This letter is to express my heart- 
felt appreciation for an act of kindness 
shown to me by four men from the Tex- 
as State Highway Department at a road- 
side park on S.H. 214 near Plains. 

I had just retired from the Air Force 
that day and had been on the road but 
a few hours when we decided to stop 
at a roadside park to eat our lunch. After 
eating, as I was leaning over to put some 
garbage through some grating into a 
garbage pit, my new wrist watch fell 
from my shirt pocket into the 25-foot 
deep garbage pit. My son and I tried un- 
successfully to recover my watch using 
his fishing pole. We had about decided 
it was a hopeless task when a Texas 
Highway pickup drove through the park 
area. We flagged down the driver who 


was Mr. J. W. Beal and asked him if he 
could help us out in any way. He helped 
us try snagging the watch with a long, 
stiff wire but after an hour or so the 
watch had slipped from view and I sug- 
gested that it looked like the only way 
to get it would be to remove the concrete 
lid from the pit and lower my son down 
on a rope. 

Mr. Beal called his maintenance fore- 
man, Mr. H. G. McDonald, and he came 
by to look over the situation and ar- 
ranged for a loader to remove the con- 
crete cover. Mr. McDonald personally 
went after a long rope, safety hat, and 
dust mask for my son to use. My son 
was lowered into the pit where he recov- 
ered my watch, which was not damaged 
in any way, and we were soon on our 
way. 

The two men who came with the load- 
er and assisted in lowering and raising 


my son by rope were Mr. Ibis Edwards’ 


and Mr. Eugene Farnham. 

This act of kindness by these four 
men made a great impression on my 
family and me, for it is so seldom that 
you find people who will take time from 
their busy schedules, without thought of 
remuneration, and help out a weary 
traveler. 

You can well be proud of these fine 
men. For us the sun shone brighter that 
day, and life was more meaningful be- 
cause these Good Samaritans came our 
way. 

Robert L. Doty 
SMSet USAF (Retired) 


Spokane, Washington 


Far below, appearing more like a child's model vil- 
lage than haven for the tired traveler, a safety rest 
area alongside |. H. 10 bids the motorist dispense 
with speed and contemplate at least briefly the time- 


lessness of the Sierra Blanca mountain range. 
Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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Interstate 35E intersects Loop 12 in a cloverleaf in- 
terchange on the south side of Dallas. Its official 
opening to traffic on September 21, during Highway 
Week, marked completion of the superhighway 
through Dallas County. Marvin Bradshaw aimed his 
camera north for this photograph. 
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